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in response to light, and on Friday evening Dr. 
R. A. : Sampson, F.R.S., will deliver a discourse 
on a census of the sky. 

On Wednesday evening the members and asso¬ 
ciates are invited to visit the Manchester School 
of Technology, and to inspect the appliances and 
apparatus with which this great institution is pro¬ 
vided. 

The reception room will be the Whitworth Hall 
of the University, and accommodation will also 
be provided for all the sections (except Sections 
F, L, and M), for all the committees', for writing 
rooms, smoke rooms, and refreshments within 
the University precincts. 

For the convenience of men of business in 
Manchester, Section F (Economics) will meet in 
the Chamber of Commerce in Mosley Street. 
Sections L and M will meet in the High School 
for Girls in Dover Street, a few yards from the 
University buildings. 

Although there will be no long-distance ex¬ 
cursions of the usual type, some shorter excur¬ 
sions will be arranged of special interest to 
members of particular sections. There will- be, 
for example, some afternoon excursions to places 
of geological interest for members of Section C, 
and some short-distance botanical excursions for 
members of Section K. Arrangements will be 
made for the visit of some of the members in¬ 
terested in antiquities to Ribchester to attend the 
formal opening of the new Roman Museum, and 
on another occasion there will be an excursion to 
visit the Manchester Ship Canal. 

Opportunities will be afforded in the course of 
the week for members to visit some of the more 
interesting works, warehouses, and factories of 
the district, but, owing to the circumstances of 
the war, the great armament factories, some of 
the chemical works, and businesses engaged in 
the manufacture of munitions of war, are unable 
to offer this year similar invitations to the asso¬ 
ciation. 

The Rylands Library, Chetham Hospital, the 
Art Galleries, and other institutions of special 
interest, will be opened to members of the asso¬ 
ciation during the meeting. 

In the house of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society, members of the association 
will be able to inspect a series of original dia¬ 
grams made by John Dalton at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century to illustrate his lectures on 
the atomic theory. These diagrams have quite 
recently been discovered in the premises of the 
society, and have been cleaned, catalogued, and 
displayed for the inspection of the members. In 
addition to these diagrams, visitors may see an 
interesting collection of the instruments, appa¬ 
ratus, and personal effects of John Dalton, and 
some of the apparatus used by J. P. Joule in his 
experiments on the mechanical equivalent of heat. 

The association has arranged for a number of 
lectures by distinguished men of science for 
working-men audiences in Manchester and some 
of the neighbouring boroughs during the week. 
The programme of these lectures will be issued 
shortly. S. J. H. 
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NOTES. 

The council of the Physical Society of London has 
decided to sanction and adopt the letters F.P.S.L. as 
the official indication of fellowship of the society. 

We regret to see the announcement of the death, at 
Pretoria, on June 28, aged forty-six, of Mr. Herbert 
Kynaston, director of the Geological Survey of the 
Union of South Africa ; also, on June 6, at Calcutta, 
of Mr. H. S. Bion, assistant superintendent, Geo¬ 
logical Survey of India. 

The second International Conference of the Society 
for Practical Astronomy will be held on August 16, 17, 
and 18, at the University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., 
U.S.A. All persons interested, in astronomy, and 
friends of the science, whether members of the society 
or not, are cordially invited to attend the regular 
sessions of the conference, and will be made welcome 
there. The programme will consist of papers from 
members, illustrated lectures on astronomical subjects, 
and social meetings. For at least two of the evenings 
excursions have been arranged to the Dearborn Ob¬ 
servatory of Northwestern University, in Evanston, 
Ill., and to the (private) Petrajtys Observatory, in 
South Chicago, Ill. 

The death is announced of Prof. J. F. Eykman, of 
Groningen, at sixty-four years of age. After studying 
at Amsterdam and at Leyden, and qualifying as a 
pharmaceutical chemist, Prof. Eykman was appointed 
director of a hygienic and chemical laboratory at 
Nagasaki, Japan; later he became professor of chem¬ 
istry in the University of Tokyo. In 1885 he founded, 
in the Buitenzorg Botanic Gardens, a laboratory for 
the ! chemical and pharmacological investigation of 
East Indian plants, but returned to Holland in the 
next year, being succeeded by the late Dr. M. Gres- 
hoff. Since 1897 he had occupied the chair of organic 
chemistry in the University of Groningen. Prof. 
Eykman was largely responsible for the compilation 
of the first Japanese Pharmacopoeia. His name is 
further associated with the so-called depressimeter—a 
simple apparatus for cryoscopic molecular weight deter¬ 
minations. 

Exeter College* University of Oxford, which has 
already. suffered a severe, loss by the death of Dr. 
Jenkinson in the Dardanelles, has. now been deprived 
of another of. its members who had added to his work 
as a teacher the experience gained by investigation in 
a wider field. Capt. C. F. Balleine, a native of Jersey, 
entered Exeter College as a classical scholar in 1902. 
After a successful academic career, he took his degree 
in 1906, and was then elected to a senior scholarship 
in the same college “ for travel and research.” Having 
spent some time in Germany, he joined Dr. Randall 
Maclver in an archaeological investigation at Korosko 
in Upper Egypt. His work on that site was cut short 
by an attack of appendicitis, on recovery from which 
he returned home. Having been elected to a tutorial 
fellowship, still at his old college, he devoted himself 
assiduously to promoting the welfare, both mental 
and physical, of the students under his charge. 
Always keenly interested in military matters, he was 
a most efficient officer in the Oxford O.T.C. Soon 
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after the war broke out he obtained a commission as 
captain in the Rifle Brigade, and went to the Front 
in April. On July 2 he was killed by a shell in 
Flanders, to the great grief of all who knew him. 
It is unfortunate that his opportunities for original 
work were not greater. There is little doubt that, had 
circumstances favoured, he would have attained high 
distinction in this direction. 

The joint session of the Aristotelian Society, the 
British Psychological Society, and the Mind Associa¬ 
tion was held on July 3 and 5. On July 3 Prof. Dawes 
Hicks presided, and an interesting discussion took 
place between Prof. G. F. Stout and Mr. Bertrand 
Russell. It was opened by a paper in which Prof. 
Stout criticised adversely the theory of judgment as 
a multiple relation put forward by Mr. Russell in 
“ Problems of Philosophy ” as a solution of the 
problem of truth and error. Mr. Russell now declared 
that he was himself dissatisfied with the theory and 
could not defend it, though not for the reasons brought 
against it by Prof. Stout. He still found himself in 
profound disagreement with the latter on the funda¬ 
mental question of the nature of universals. On 
July s Prof. Percy Nunn presided. The meeting was 
devoted to the discussion of a symposium on “The 
Import of Propositions,” by Miss Constance Jones, 
Prof. Bosanquet, and Dr. Schiller. 

The greater part of a very large skeleton of the 
Pleistocene southern elephant (Elephas antiquus) has 
been discovered in a river terrace in the grounds of 
the Royal School of Military Engineering at Upnor, 
near Chatham. The specimen was buried in stiff clay, 
and all the remains are well preserved except the com¬ 
paratively fragile skull. By permission of the War 
Office and the commandant of the school, and with 
the valuable help of Capt. H. L. Bingay, the geo¬ 
logical department of the British .Museum (Natural 
History) has been engaged for some time in excavat¬ 
ing the skeleton, and. the work is now nearly com¬ 
pleted. One of the preparators of the museum, Mr. 
L. E. Parsons, has hardened and packed the bones 
under the direction of Dr. C. W. Andrews, and the 
collection will shortly be sent to the museum for final 
preparation. The skeleton is so nearly complete that 
it can probably be mounted, when it will rival, if not 
exceed in size, the great skeleton of Elephas meri- 
dionalis in the Paris Museum, which measures about 
14 ft. in height at the shoulder. 

The Ipswich Museum has for some time past made 
a very strong feature of the department of prehistoric 
archaeology, and has collected extensively from the 
uniquely rich district of East Suffolk. The museum 
collections now include a large and representative 
series of pre-Palasolithic and Palaeolithic flint imple¬ 
ments, and also numerous examples of specimens 
referable to the later Cave and Neolithic periods. 
Among the later additions may be noted a large series 
of implements, bones, etc., from the Grimes Graves 
flint mines, Moustier flints from Baker’s Hole pit 
in the Thames valley, and implements of different 
ages presented by Dr. A. E. Peake and Rev. H. G. O. 
Kendall. The museum authorities have just purchased 
the entire series of local specimens, and the Palaeolithic 
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implements from the Dovercour.t gravels collected by 
the late Lieut.-Col. Underwood, of Ipswich, and these 
make a very valuable addition to the collections. The 
skeleton of the Neolithic (or early Bronze age) youth 
found with an ornamented drinking vessel by Mr. 
Reid Moir at Wherstead, near Ipswich, is now on 
exhibition, together with other interesting human 
skulls, and the remains of extinct animals. 

The award of the Hanbury medal to Mr. E. M. 
Holmes, curator of. the Pharmaceutical Society’s 
Museum, for high excellence in the prosecution of 
original research in the natural history of drugs, is a 
fitting recognition of Mr. Holmes’s unwearied activi¬ 
ties in the domain of pharmaceutical and botanical 
science. In 1897 Mr. Holmes was the first recipient 
of the Fliickiger medal, and his numerous contribu¬ 
tions to pharmacography and botany up to that date 
are enumerated in the Pharmaceutical Journal of Sep¬ 
tember 4, 1897. Since then he has contributed about 
two hundred articles and notes to the journal, and has 
also found time to continue his studies of the algae, 
and of the British seaweeds in particular, of which 
group he is recognised as one of the first authorities. 
Among plants of ‘ pharmaceutical importance which 
have been the subject of Mr. Holmes’s researches may 
be mentioned, in particular, jaborandi, Siam benzoin, 
strychnos, Natal aloes, cinchona, plants yielding 
myrrh, resins, etc. Plants yielding arrow poisons and 
plants which are the sources of poisonous drugs gener¬ 
ally have been the subject of Mr, Holmes’s careful 
and critical investigation, and pharmaceutical science 
is deeply indebted to him for the valuable work he 
has done in connection with medicinal plants and 
their, products. It is largely owing to Mr. Holmes’s 
wide botanical knowledge that his contributions to 
pharmacography rest on so sure and certain a founda¬ 
tion. 

On June 30 (June 17, old style) Dr. Alexander 
Fischer de Waldheim, director of the Imperial Botanic 
Garden of Peter the Great at Petrograd completed the 
fiftieth year of his scientific and administrative activi¬ 
ties. The event was made the occasion of a fitting 
ceremony with presentation of addresses, etc., in the hall 
of the herbarium at the garden. Dr. Fischer de Wald¬ 
heim commenced his botanical career as privat-docent 
at the University of Moscow, and later became pro¬ 
fessor of botany at the Uniyersity of Warsaw. On the 
death of A. F. Batalin in 1897 he was appointed 
director of the gardens at Petrograd. It will be re¬ 
membered that in 1913, on the 200th anniversary of 
the founding of the Petrograd garden by Peter the 
Great, the name of the institution was changed by 
rescript of the Emperor to that of the Imperial Botanic 
Garden of Peter the Great, and a representative scien¬ 
tific gathering took place at Petrograd on the occa¬ 
sion. Under the present director’s able administration 
the garden has been greatly improved, and the scien¬ 
tific activities of the institution largely extended. 
With its museum, herbarium, and library, laboratory, 
seed-control station, and school of horticulture, the 
Imperial Botanic Garden forms a very complete insti¬ 
tution, and its scientific publications are of the first 
importance. 
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Announcement is made that the board of directors 
of British Dyes (Limited) is establishing a Research 
Department, and has invited Dr. G. T. Morgan, 
F.R.S., of the Royal College of Science for Ireland, 
Dublin, to become the head of the department. The 
board has resolved to appoint a Technical Committee, 
which will consist of Dr. M. O. Forster, F.R.S. (chair¬ 
man), Dr. J. C. Cain, Dr. G. T. Morgan, F.R.S., and 
Mr. J. Turner. An Advisory Council, under the 
chairmanship of Prof. Meldola,' F.R.S., is also to be 
appointed, and the following gentlemen have been 
invited to become members :—Prof. J. N. Collie, 
F.R.S., University College, London; Prof. A. W. 
Crossley, F.R.S., King’s College, London; Prof. 
Percy F. Frankland, F.R.S., the University, Birming¬ 
ham; Prof. A. G. Green, F.R.S., the University, 
Leeds; Prof. G. G. Henderson, Royal Technical Col¬ 
lege, Glasgow; Prof. J. T. Hewitt, F.R.S., East Lon¬ 
don College, London; Prof. F. S. Kipping, F.R.S., 
University College, Nottingham; Prof. A. Lapworth, 
F.R.S., the University, Manchester; Prof. A. G. 
Perkin, F.R.S., the University, Leeds; Prof. W. H. 
Perkin, F.R.S., the University, Oxford; Prof. W. J. 
Pope, F.R.S., the University, Cambridge; Prof. J. F. 
Thorpe, F.R.S., Royal College of Science, South Ken¬ 
sington; and Prof. W. P. Wynne, F.R.S., the Univer¬ 
sity, Sheffield. The members of the Technical Com¬ 
mittee will ex officio be members of the Advisory- 
Council. 

Brigadier-General T. E. Wilcox has published in 
the Sunday Oregonian, Portland, of May 9, an account 
of an expedition made in 1883, in which he took part, 
for the exploration of the Great Plateau of the Colum¬ 
bia, a region occupying approximately' 22,000 square 
miles in the Washington State. It seems once to have 
formed the bed of Lake Lewis, whose waters were in 
early times held back by the mountain masses now 
broken through at the cascades of the Columbia. The 
original native population was swept away by small¬ 
pox introduced by the voyageurs of the Hudson Bay 
Company, and only a few remain, who live mostly by 
hunting and trapping. 

The National Geographic Magazine is dealing in 
succession with the areas involved in the oreat war. 
In the June number an interesting account by Mrs. 
F. C. Albrecht of the frontier cities of Italy is very 
timely. Much attention is naturally given to the archi¬ 
tectural glories of Verona, with its Duomo and the 
statue of Madonna Verona looking down on the 
women haggling over their vegetables in the market¬ 
place. In a second article Karl Stieler describes 
Venice, and we can only express a hope that its build¬ 
ings may be saved from Zeppelin attacks. The num¬ 
ber contains eighty-seven superb photographs and two 
maps, and supplies an admirable account of a lovely 
country now involved in the perils of war. 

The Indian Journal of Medical Research for April 
(voi. ii., No. 4) contains several papers of considerable 
interest in tropical medicine and pathology. Major 
Christophers deals with the nature and significance 
of the spleen rate and other splenic indices, with a 
mathematical analysis of the data. A note of some 
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importance by Major Greig deals with a case of infec¬ 
tion of a reservoir of drinking-water in Calcutta 
through a cholera “carrier,” i,e., a native who,.though 
well, harboured the cholera microbe. Owing to sys¬ 
tematic bacteriological examination of the water, the 
infection was detected, and the source of it, the 
“ carrier,” was found and isolated. 

The National League for Physical Education and 
Improvement held a meeting at the Mansion House 
on Tuesday, July 6, to inaugurate a campaign to 
prevent the spread of epidemics by insects in war time. 
A series of six lectures upon the subject commenced on 
July 12. Lectures have also been given at the Child 
Welfare and Mothercraft Exhibition at the Passmore 
Edwards Settlement, and the importance of the fly as 
a disseminator of infantile disease has been emphasised 
at the exhibition. The Zoological Society’s exhibition 
on the fly continues, and a lecture will be given at 
the society’s office every Wednesday from July 14 on 
methods of controlling flies. The lectures are open to 
the public, and tickets can be obtained free on applica¬ 
tion to the society. Prof. H. Maxwell-Lefroy is re¬ 
sponsible for the statement that flies are increasing 
rapidly, and in his lecture will deal with methods of 
control; the next three months will be important, and 
already the blow-fly has become an intolerable pest at 
the Front. Local exhibitions and lectures are being 
organised at Nottingham, Reading, Cardiff, and other 
places, and the public interest in this problem appears 
to be increasing. 

The South African Journal of Science for June con¬ 
tains an article by Mr. C. W. Mally, which shows the 
good results obtained with poisoned bait in controlling 
house-flies. The bait used is made up of one pound 
of sodium arsenite with ten pounds of sugar and ten 
gallons of water; experience proves this to be an 
extremely effective poison for the house-fly out of 
doors, and only a few applications are needed. The 
liquid is applied with a syringe to non-absorbent sur¬ 
faces, to pieces of canvas, to manure heaps and 
rubbish tips. Bunches of twigs, of trees the leaves of 
which when plucked do not crinkle and drop off, are 
dipped in the solution and hung up where the flies 
congregate; the flies drink the poison and die literally 
in heaps. In military camps the method has been 
applied with success, and, in the absence of suitable 
trees, pieces of canvas have been sprayed and hung 
up, and the bait has been sprinkled near manure heaps 
and other places where flies gather; the bait is, of 
course, a human poison, but in military camps there is 
no risk in its use. The only alternatives, in Mr. 
Mally’s opinion, are the accumulation of all manure in 
constructions from which flies cannot escape, or the 
treatment of all manure heaps with chemicals to pre¬ 
vent flies breeding. The first is expensive, though 
useful, because the enclosures can be so made as to 
let flies in but not out, the manure thus serving as a 
trap; the second is impracticable, because so little is 
known about it. In South Africa the use of arsenical 
baits for fruit flies has shown that an apparently reck¬ 
less use of arsenic is not attended with risk to human 
beings; the poison bait method is therefore adopted 
where in England the fear of the consequences would 
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prevent its even being considered. Mr. Mally em¬ 
phasises the cheapness, simplicity, and effectiveness of 
the method, and demonstrates its value in military 
camps especially. 

The Natural History Department of the British 
Museum has lately issued another (No. 12) of the 
handy little sets of “ Instructions for Collectors,” the 
subject of the pamphlet being “Worms,” in a wide 
sense, the groups mentioned and illustrated ranging 
zoologically from the Cestoda to Baianoglossus. The 
localities where specimens of various classes and 
orders may be looked, for, and the best way of collect- 
ting, killing, and preserving them are clearly ex¬ 
plained. Especial attention is directed to the desir¬ 
ability of obtaining parasites, and the beginner is 
warned of the possibility of his meeting with worm¬ 
like parasites that are not worms—such as Pentastoma 
and various Crustacea. The “ instructions ” have been 
drawn up by Mr. H. A. Baylis; they will be useful 
to all museum officers who can set collectors at work 
in securing zoological specimens, whether at home or 
abroad. 

When the Zoological Society of Scotland was 
founded, for the purpose of establishing a zoological 
park, war-clouds had not even begun to form. When 
the storm burst on us the society had but just come 
into being. The council, then, is to be congratulated 
on being enabled to announce, in its second annual 
report, that all things considered its record is a 
very satisfactory one. Though naturally seriously 
hampered just now for lack of funds, progress is still 
being made in the housing of the animals. The results 
so far obtained in this direction in many cases surpass 
anything yet accomplished, either in London or Dublin. 
This success is due, in part, to natural advantages of 
environment, and in part to the possibility of improve¬ 
ment on the models of the older institutions. The 
admirable “ acclimatisation house,” for example, was 
modelled on the new small mammals’ house of the 
London Zoological Gardens. From the beautiful 
photographs which appear in this report, it is plain 
that the gardens at Edinburgh have set a standard of 
housing that will be difficult to follow, at any rate 
from a spectacular point of view. 

A valuable contribution to the knowledge of the 
sperm whale ( Physeter macrocephalus), based on the 
study of a foetal specimen, is made by Dr. F. E. 
Beddard in the Annals of the Durban Museum, vol. i,, 
part 2. Having regard to the high degree of special¬ 
isation which characterises the adult, it is not sur¬ 
prising to find that this specimen—which measured but 
20 in. in length—presents many striking points of like¬ 
ness to the pigmy sperm whale ( Kogia breviceps), and 
the more generalised Delphinidse. Such were particu¬ 
larly noticeable in regard to the head, which, in the 
first place, was strikingly small in comparison with 
the rest of the body, since it measured but one-quarter 
instead of one-third of the total length, which is the 
proportion in the adult. In old bulls, especially, the 
upper much overhangs the lower jaw; in this fretus 
the snout did not project beyond the mandible, though 
the "characteristic truncation was already complete. 
While in the adult but one nostril (the left) persists, in 
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this specimen Dr. Beddard found unmistakable vestiges 
of the right also. In regard to the paddle, it is to 
be hoped that Dr. Beddard will soon publish a figure 
of the dissected limb, since in the adult the terminal 
phalanges enclosed within the apex of the limb are 
commonly wanting, from what cause remains to be 
discovered. Some important observations are also in¬ 
cluded in this memoir on the anatomy of the lungs 
and intestines, which raise some difficult morphological 
points not likely to be solved in the immediate future. 

Mr. E. D. Merrill continues his descriptions of 
new or noteworthy Philippine plants in vol. x., No. 1, 
of the Philippine Journal of Science. Ninety new 7 
species belonging to thirteen natural families are de¬ 
scribed;, the genera Aquilaria, Koompassia, Melilotus, 
Neptunia, Cymodocea, Diplanthera, Hanguana, 
Urceola, Vallaris, and Protium, are recorded for the 
first time from the archipelago. 

In an article in the Indian Forester for May an 
account is given of experiments made to test 
the power of germination of teak seeds when 
sown (1) after charring in a forest fire, (2) 
untreated, and (3) after being soaked in cow- 
dung fifteen days. The charred seeds collected from 
a burnt teak forest germinated profusely within a 
fortnight of sowing, and it is suggested that the 
best means of ensuring regeneration of teak is to 
prepare raised seed beds in burnt areas where teak is 
to be planted, and to sow charred,seeds therein. Teak 
seedlings tend to die in large numbers if they have 
to be transported for long distances. 

Kew Bulletin No. 4 is mainly occupied by an im¬ 
portant paper on “Some Additional Species of 
Meconopsis,” by the director, Sir David Prain, 
who is the authority on this interesting genus 
of Papaveraceas which form so striking a 
feature of the flora of the Himalaya, Thibet, 
and Western China. This, the third monographic 
account of the genus by Sir David, has been necessi¬ 
tated owing to the introduction of several new species 
from China, and to the remarkable enthusiasm dis¬ 
played by cultivators both in the formerly known 
Himalayan species and in those recently discovered by 
Messrs. Forrest, Ward, and Captain Bailey. In 1896 
the number of known species was 23 ; in 1907 it had 
risen to 27, and now 40 species are recognised. In 
the paper a key has been drawn up for all the species, 
and the new species are described. Visitors to the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, have been re¬ 
warded by seeing many of the species growing to 
perfection, especially those with brilliant blue flowers, 
and in the rock-garden at Kew there has also been a 
good display of several interesting species during the 
late spring. 

It has long been recognised that when an earth¬ 
quake originates beneath the ocean and is accom¬ 
panied by a large displacement of the ocean floor, 
waves on the surface of the sea necessarily result. 
Such a series of “tidal waves” (as they are generally 
but erroneously called) overwhelmed the north-east 
coast of Japan in 1896; and certain features as 
observed at Miyako suggested to Messrs. K. Sano 
and K. Hasegawa the investigation of the following 
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hvdrodynamical problem : on the wave produced by 
the sudden depression of a small portion of the bottom 
of a sea of uniform depth. This they show to be 
nearly the same as a somewhat different problem in 
which a small part of the surface is subjected to a 
short-lived impulsive pressure. -The numerical calcu¬ 
lations are long and laborious, and a comparison of 
the results of the calculation with what was observed 
at Miyako lead to the following conclusions:—(i) 
There is good agreement between the calculated and 
observed time intervals from the beginning of the 
earthquake to the arrival at Miyako of the first wave 
crest; (2) there is a fair agreement between the calcu¬ 
lated and observed time intervals from the beginning 
of the earthquake to the arrival of the second wave 
crest; (3) calculation and observation agree in assign¬ 
ing the greatest crest to the second wave. The paper 
is published in the Bulletin of the Central Meteoro¬ 
logical Observatory of Japan, vol. ii., No. 3, 1915. 

Remains of the gigantic horned dinosaurs from the 
Upper Cretaceous formations of Alberta, western 
Canada, have been collected so assiduously during the 
last few years, both by Canadians and Americans, 
that it is now possible to realise how numerous and 
varied were these strange land-reptiles. While de¬ 
scribing a new genus, Eoceratops, which he thinks 
may be ancestral to many of the others, Mr. Laurence 
M. Lambe has just published a tabular synopsis of the 
group, defining the various forms that seem to be 
distinguishable (Canada, Geological Survey, Museum 
Bulletin, No. 12, Geological Series, No. 24). Some¬ 
times the great bony, frill over the neck is continuous, 
sometimes it is pierced with vacuities; while the shape 
and size of the bony bosses round its rim are remark¬ 
ably varied. There seems to have been a tendency 
in the horned dinosaurs to produce a separate bony 
boss on each prominence of the upper part of .the skull, 
and scarcely any two specimens are alike. The nasal 
horn-core proves to be especially complex, being formed 
of the tips of the two nasal bones fused with a pair of 
superposed bony bosses. In one of the newly dis¬ 
covered skulls this nasal horn-core is in the shape of a 
forwardly turned hook. Mr. Lambe’s paper is illus¬ 
trated by numerous drawings of important specimens 
in the Canadian Geological Survey collection at the 
Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa. 

The Department of Revenue and Agriculture of the 
Government of India has issued a memorandum on 
the meteorological conditions prevailing in the Indian 
monsoon region before the advance of the south-west 
monsoon of 1915, with an estimate of the probable dis¬ 
tribution of the monsoon rainfall in 1915. The 
memorandum has been drawn up by Dr. G. C. Simp¬ 
son. A clear statement is given of each factor sup¬ 
posed to have a controlling influence on the conditions. 
High pressure over South America during the period 
March to May is found to be favourable to the mon¬ 
soon ; the conditions under this head are said to be 
distinctly unfavourable. Low pressure in Australia, 
Indian Ocean, and Africa in May is favourable to 
monsoon rainfall in India, while a deficiency in rainfall 
at Zanzibar and in the adjacent parts of East Africa 
also has a good effect; the conditions in this region are 
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said not to be sufficiently pronounced to exert any 
marked influence. The effect of an excess of snowfall 
accumulation upon the monsoon rainfall of India as a 
whole is to diminish it in the early portion of the 
season; while no effect on the rainfall of. August and 
September can be detected; it is estimated that the 
snowfall is not likely to exert a prejudicial effect on 
the monsoon, but the prolongation of the winter con¬ 
ditions may indicate the iate arrival of the monsoon 
and unsteadiness during the first part of the season. 
The conclusion arrived at is that while the monsoon 
of 1915 may not be so good as that of 1914, there are 
no indications of a serious deficiency in the total rain¬ 
fall. The Arabian Sea current is likely to be less 
active than the Bay current. 

In a paper on the temperature coefficient of mag¬ 
netic permeability of irons within the working range, 
which appeared recently in the Journal of the Bureau 
of Standards, Mr. R. L. Stanford directed attention to 
the necessity of either working at a standard tempera¬ 
ture, or determining the temperature coefficient of the 
actual material under test if results accurate to within 
1 per cent, are to be obtained. On testing a number 
of rings of cast-iron, wrought-iron, and low carbon 
steels of about 10 cm. diameter and radial depth o-g 
to i cm. at temperatures between 3 0 C. and 88° C., 
he found that before consistent results could be ob¬ 
tained it was necessary artificially to “age” the speci¬ 
mens by heating and cooling them a number of times. 
This process generally necessitated the use of about 
15 per cent, more magnetising force to produce the 
same induction—2000 to 16,000—in the aged specimen. 
For such specimens he finds that the temperature 
coefficient of permeability may be as high as 0-3 per 
cent, per degree, and that a neglect of the temperature 
effect may in a rise of io° C. to 20° C. produce an 
error of 2 per cent, or more. 

In a paper published in the Journal of Physiology 
for May 12, on the simple character of the yellow 
sensation, Dr. F. W. Edridge-Green brings forward, 
in a collected form, various arguments which have 
been urged in favour of this sensation being simple 
in contradistinction to the theory of Young-Helmholtz, 
which asserts that it is a sensation compounded of 
simple red and green. The chief support of the latter 
statement is the fact that a spectral yellow can be 
exactly matched by a superposition of red and green. 
Dr. Edridge-Green urges, however, that “it is wrong 
to assume that the physiological sensations are simi¬ 
larly constituted.” In many of the experiments that 
have been made by other observers coloured papers 
have been employed instead of spectral colours. Even 
the most superficial experimentalist will now admit 
that this practice robs the results of definite scientific 
meaning. Dr. Edridge-Green has studiously kept to 
spectral colours, and his results deserve close atten¬ 
tion. Amongst many other results he adduces the 
following :—(1) If the eye be fatigued with pure yellow 
spectral light the spectrum will appear to have lost 
its yellow, but the terminal red of the spectrum will 
not be affected. (2) If the eye be fatigued with red 
light even by looking through a red glass held against 
a light for one second, the red in the spectrum will not 
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be visible for some considerable time, but the eye may 
be fatigued for twenty minutes with yellow light with¬ 
out interfering with the visibility of the red light. 
(3) The eye may be fatigued with red or green without 
altering the hue of spectral yellow. This may be 
shown by wearing red or green glass spectacles which 
are transparent to yellow'. (4) When a sodium flame 
is viewed after fatigue with spectral red light if is very 
little affected in the region of the after-image, though 
the green-blue after-image is very strongly marked 
on either side of the sodium flame, when the after¬ 
image is larger than the flame. The fundamental 
phenomena of colour sensation are still very obscure. 
Perhaps the most difficult fact to explain away is the 
obvious simplicity of white, if it be indeed true that it 
is compounded of many tints. 

Bulletin No. i of the Chemical Section of the 
Wellcome Tropical Research 'Laboratories, Khartoum, 
contains a paper on the estimation of methyl alcohoi 
in the presence of ethyl alcohol, by Mr. W. A. R. 
Wiiks; in this paper the standard process of Thorpe 
and Holmes is slightly modified so as to increase the 
degree of accuracy. Bulletin No. 2 is a discussion of 
the applicability of papyrus to paper manufacture by 
Dr. W. Beam; it is concluded that after allowing 
for the collection and transport of the papyrus to 
Europe, there is a margin for profit for this substance 
as a raw material in the paper industry. Bulletin 
No. 3, by Dr. Beam, deals with tests for hashish, 
more particularly the test which depends upon the fact 
that the resinous matter, “ cannabinol,” of hashish 
produces a rich purple colour on treatment with a 
small amount of caustic alkali. The principal point 
to which attention is directed is that the extract of 
Cannabis indie a does not usually respond to this test; 
the influence of soil, climate, method of cultivation, 
and curing seems to have much greater effect on the 
chemical composition of this plant than has hitherto 
been suspected. 

Prof. F. C. Lea and Mr. W. Norman Thomas have 
an article in Engineering for July 2 on the change in 
density of mild steel strained by compression beyond 
the yield point. Experiments were undertaken with a 
view of ascertaining how far changes of density occur 
in overstrained mild steel, and whether any change in 
density occurs with time after the straining-load is 
released. Preliminary experiments definitely indicated 
that a change of density was brought about by over¬ 
straining, and that the time factor was important. 
Until this was recognised it was difficult to get con¬ 
sistent results. For results to be comparable two con¬ 
ditions must be observed. First, if the specimens are 
loaded considerably beyond the yield point, the final 
loads must- be kept on the specimens for the same 
time; in other words, the amount of strain, and thus 
the change in density, are dependent upon the time of 
loading. Secondly, the densities should be determined 
as soon after the loading as possible. Results show 
that an increase in density occurred during a rest 
period of from thirty-five to thirty-eight days after the 
load had been removed. Experiments are suspended 
meanwhile as Birmingham University is in use as a 
hospital. 
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We have received from Messrs. Charles Baker a 
catalogue of microscopes and accessories, all of which 
are manufactured at their factory in ‘London. The 
list includes several new models, amongst which are 
three instruments similar to the Continental designs, 
the prices of which compare very favourably with those 
quoted abroad. Another instrument of interest is 
“ the workshop metallurgical microscope.” The cata¬ 
logue is well produced and copiously illustrated. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

The Structure of the Universe. —If the distance 
of each star were known in addition to Its position 
in the sky, our knowledge of the present structure 
of the universe would be complete. In order to deter¬ 
mine the change in the structure, it would be only 
necessary to know the motions of the stars. We know 
the positions of a great number of the stars and their 
motions across the line of sight; we know also the 
velocities in the line of sight of a few, and the dis¬ 
tances of a still smaller number. The data for the 
solution of the problem are therefore very meagre. 
Nevertheless, there are indirect methods of attacking 
the problem which may tend to iead one to an approxi¬ 
mate solution, and it is these methods which form 
the subject of the very instructive article which appears 
in the July number of Science Progress by Mr. H. 
i Spencer Jones, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
The idea, as he states, that the centre of our system is 
occupied by an immense sun, many thousands of 
times larger and more glorious than our own sun, 
and that round about it are millions of lesser suns of 
various sizes, together forming the nucleus of an 
immense spiral nebula, of which the spiral arms coil¬ 
ing around the nucleus appear to us as the Milky Way, 
and that this to us immense system is but one, and 
perhaps a comparatively small, island universe 
amongst thousands or millions of other island universes 
in space, is an idea which by its magnificence appeals 
to the mind of man. What forms the substance of 
the article is the basis of truth upon which this con¬ 
ception is founded, and the straightforward and clear 
way in which the author has marshalled his evidence 
makes the article of particular interest. 

The Nebulous Region near Omicron Persei. —It is 
due to photography and the portrait lens that our 
knowledge of the large diffused nebulae and the dark 
regions of the sky has been gained, and it was only 
recently that Prof. E. E. Barnard’s work in this field 
was referred to in this journal. Attention^ is now 
directed by him to" the great nebulous region near 
Omicron Persei ( Astrophysical Journal, May), a photo¬ 
graph of which he describes and illustrates. The 
photograph was specially taken to examine more 
closely this region for dark or partly luminous matter 
which produces the apparent vacancies. The attempt 
was successful after giving an exposure of 6 hours 
and 41 minutes with the Bruce 10- and 6-in. telescopes. 
Prof. Barnard describes the photograph in some detail, 
and points out the association of this region with 
that of the Pleiades, of which it forms part. 

Work at the Lowell Observatory. —Among the 
many interesting contributions to the American 
Museum- Journal (vol. xv., No. 5), two deal with the 
fine photographic work which is being carried on at 
the Lowell Observatory, this observatory being situated 
in Arizona at an elevation of 7250 ft., the finest site 
of any existing similar institution. The articles in 
question are on the subjects, “ Oxygen and Water on 
Mars” and “The Photograph in Astronomy,” and are 
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